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The scientific study of the criminal is less than fifty years old. 
It is difficult to find any theories of crime or scientific study of crimi- 
nals previous to 1875. Cesare Lombroso, the father of modern crimi- 
nology, published his first studies during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. With him may be said to have begun the scientific 
study of the criminal and consequently the rise of a new branch of 
science—criminology. 

With the evolution of civilization it becomes necessary to give 
special attention to those acts which, by common consent, are con- 
trary to the best interests of any social group. Certain of these acts 
are so harmful to the community, or may prove to be so harmful, that 
they come under a social tabu. In the course of time certain of these 
tabus are accorded legal recognition. That is to say, the social group 
has insisted that some definite acts are not to be committed or, if 
committed, are to be subject to penalty. These offenses against the 
social group range all the way from misdemeanors and minor delin- 
quencies to felonies and crimes of more serious character. 

A criminal, within the scope of this paper, is an individual who, 
by reason of having committed an act which is recognized legally as 
a misdemeanor or crime, has been detected and apprehended after 
offense and has, as a result of such apprehension, been for a time 
denied his personal liberty. This definition will arbitrarily eliminate 
from our discussion those parties to civil or criminal suits who are 
not sentenced to jail, reformatory or prison. It will also eliminate 
those offenders who have not been apprehended following their offenses 
or who, if apprehended, have not been sentenced to serve a period of 
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time in confinement. It will still further eliminate those offenders 
who, as a result of their offense, have had only limited restrictions 
placed upon their liberty, that is, have been put upon probation. In 
other words, by criminal we shall mean an individual who is or has 
been an inmate of some penal or correctional institution. In the 
broadest sense this will include minor offenders who have spent a 
term in jail under sentence and those juvenile delinquents who, for 
any reason, have been forced to spend a portion of their lives in some 
juvenile reformatory. 

In strictness, the term “criminal” is ordinarily applied to those 
individuals who have committed felonious offenses, that is, those 
crimes which are, in general, graver or more serious in their natures 
and penal consequences than those called misdemeanors. The reason 
for using the broader scope definition is that criminology includes 
within its field not only the study of the graver crimes and the indi- 
viduals committing them, but also the lesser crimes committed by 
adults and the various minor offenses committed by juvenile delin- 
quents. In other words, preventive criminology has concerned itself 
gravely with the misdemeanors or minor crimes, presumably on the 
supposition that the graver offenses are, in general, the outgrowth of 
minor offenses. 

It is customary to make a classification of crimes into three major 
groups: (1) Those against the person, including, for example, homi- 
cide, infanticide, crimes of physical assault and crimes of sexual 
assault; (2) crimes against property, for example, larceny, forgery 
and embezzlement, breaking and entering, robbery, willful destruction 
and the like; and (3) crimes against ordinary civil laws and statutes, 
for example, the illegal sale of liquor, various frauds, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, disorderly conduct and various regulations controlling 
personal conduct in its social relations. 

It is to be expected that this classification of crimes hight lead to 
a classification of criminals. The most recent studies of the criminal 
have recognized this and the scientific classifications, while not entirely 
based upon the crimes committed, do show a positive correlation with 
them. 

The modern study of the criminal is divided rather naturally into 
two major schools,—the one anthropological in its interests and 
emphasis, and the other sociological. While, in this paper, our prin- 
cipal interest will be necessarily limited to the anthropological aspects 
of criminality, there is no intention of minimizing the very great 
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importance of social and economic factors in the causation of crime. 

The distinction is well stated by Ferri, who was the first to 
formulate the theory of multiple factors in criminology. Ferri states 
his theory as follows: “Crime is the result of manifold causes, which, 
although found always linked into an intricate net-work, can be 
detected, however, by means of careful study. The factors of crime 
can be divided into individual or anthropological, physical or natural, 
and social. The anthropological factors comprise age, sex, civil status, 
profession, domicile, social rank, instruction, education, and the organic 
and psychic constitution. The physical factors are race, climate, the 
fertility and disposition of the soil, the relative length of day and 
night, the seasons, meteoric conditions, temperature. The social fac- 
tors, comprise the density of population, emigration, public opinion, 
customs and religion, public order, economic and industrial conditions, 
agriculture and industrial production, public administration of public 
safety, publig instruction and education, public beneficence, and, in 
general, civil and penal legislation.” 

Ferri’s theory is the most scientific production of modern study. 
“Crime,” he says, “is a phenomenon of complex origin and the result 
of biological, physical, and social conditions. Certainly, the dominant 
influence of this or that factor determines the bio-sociologic variety 
of the criminal, but there is no doubt that every crime and every 
criminal is always the product of the simultaneous action of biological, 
physical, and social conditions.” 

It is, consequently, extremely difficult to deal with the subject of 
criminal psychology without considering the entire field of criminology. 
Even in the anthropological study of criminals one must clear a great 
deal of ground regarding all the factors of individuality before one 
can intelligently deal with the strictly mental factors. The emphasis 
should constantly be placed upon the importance of a multiplicity of 
influences rather than upon any single isolated influence. 

As I have said, the modern study of the criminal began with 
Lombroso about 1875. Lombroso propounded the theory of a criminal 
type based upon anthropological considerations. He found that in the 
criminal there are numerous anatomic traits, especially craneologic, that 
suggest the structure of primitive men and even of the leading mam- 
mals. These anatomic traits are: the narrowness of the forehead; an 
exaggerated development of frontal sinuses; a great frequency of 
median frontal sutures, of the median fossa of the occipital crest; 
abnormal development of the cranial vault; disproportionate develop- 
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ment of the mandibles and cheek-bones; prognathism; obliquity and 
great capacity of the occipital orbits and foramen, etc. 

Among the physiologic traits we may mention subnormal sensi- 
bility, intestinal and vascular abnormalities, imperfect organic function- 
ing, and the like. 

The psychologic traits of Lombroso are: moral and affective 
insensibility, tendency to idleness, absence of remorse, and want of 
foresight. On the social side Lombroso recognizes such traits as: 

habits, customs, language, and the like. 

As a result of his early studies, Lombroso formulated a theory of 
congenital criminality. This was based upon observed atavistic ten- 
dencies in the physical constitution of the individual criminal. Lom- 
broso found in the Italian criminal many stigmata corresponding to 
the morphology of the savage. Lombroso later modified this theory, 
however, and proposed in its place an equivalent in terms of epileptic 
criminality. 

According to Lombroso, the physical characteristics coincide with 
those attributed to the morally insane, and include pathological rather 
than atavistic peculiarities. These characteristics are common to the 
epileptic, and crime itself is considered as a consequence of epileptic 
degeneration or as a symptom of epileptiform constitution. In sup- 
port of the epileptic nature of certain types of criminals Burlureaux 
writes: “When an inexplicable crime, completely out of harmony 
with the culprit’s antecedents, who is not insane, is committed with 
unusual rapidity, ferocity or multiplicity of extraordinary aggressions, 
foreign to the usual mechanism of crime and without complicity; 
when the culprit has lost all remembrance and seems a stranger to the 
act, or when he has only a vague consciousness of the deed and speaks 
of it with indifference as if another had committed it, then it is neces- 
sary to look for epilepsy.” This same description, however, might 
equally well fit paresis at certain stages, or even paranoia. Never- 
theless, if one considers felonious criminality as an epileptiform 
psychosis one has made great headway in the appreciation of the 
mental state of the criminal at the time the act was committed. 

Most of the early studies which showed a relation between mental 
condition and crime were made by psychiatrists. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that a relation was established between crime and consti- 
tutional mental defect of a pathological nature. More recently the 
studies conducted by psychologists have emphasized the place of 
intelligence in crime. Many studies of juvenile delinquency agree that 
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approximately twenty-five per cent. of juvenile delinquents are actually 
feeble-minded. On this basis, Terman believes that Lombroso’s 
physical picture of the criminal is actually a picture of the mental 
defective, since most feeble-minded of the lower grade do show 
physical stigmata. We shall return to this later in discussing the place 
of intelligence in the causation of crime and in the understanding of 
the criminal. 

For purposes of study it is necessary to make a distinction between 
the habitual criminal or recidivist, and the occasional or accidental 
criminal. The causes leading to crime are different for these two 
groups, and the characteristics of the men in these groups are very 
different. The typical habitual criminal is one who is an offender 
either from deliberate choice or because of constitutional defect, 
physical, mental, or temperamental, which predisposes him to com- 
mitting offenses. While the immediate causes of crime among habitual 
criminals may be economic necessity or a result of economic conditions, 
nevertheless, it is safe to presume a positive constitutional defect in 
habitual criminals which renders them peculiarly liable to the com- 
mitting of offenses. 

The occasional or accidental criminal, on the other hand, is one 
who has come in conflict with the law in consequence of special cir- 
cumstances which more or less, in themselves, account for his offense. 
This type of offender frequently should not have been sentenced. 
Frequently his incarceration is more the fault of his lawyer than of 
himself. This man has committed his crime upon the impulse of the 
moment or because of very peculiar circumstances which might never 
again occur in his lifetime. Even in these cases, however, it is rather 
generally believed that the offender has some constitutional weakness, 
although it is neither so obvious nor so significant as in the case of 
the habitual offender. 

The psychological study of the criminal’s intelligence is hardly 
more than ten years old. At least, this is true of the results of 
psychological investigation, which are now considered dependable. 
This movement is, in a very large measure, due to the successful 
development and application of the Binet-Simon scale for measuring 
intelligence. During the past decade this scale has been widely applied 
in the study of juvenile delinquency. Accompanying the use of this 
measuring scale one finds also a great interest in the feeble-minded 
and their relation to social problems and to criminality, in particular. 
Goddard, Terman, Williams and many others have well established 
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the thesis that a large amount of juvenile delinquency is the result of 
the defective judgment and feeble inhibition, which are characteristic 
of mental defectives. 

An unwarranted implication from these studies has been that what 
is true of juvenile delinquency is also true for adult criminals. This 
implication is distinctly not justified. On the contrary, the psycho- 
logical problems involved in the study of the adult criminal are funda- 
mentally different from those which are concerned in juvenile delin- 
quency. In New Jersey, for example, it is very evident that among 
juvenile delinquents, the causes of crime from an anthropological 
standpoint are defective physique, malnutrition and subnormal intelli- 
gence. Among the adult criminals of this State, however, the principal 
factor in crime is the temperament or constitutional disposition of the 
individual man himself. Moreover, it has never been satisfactorily 
shown how the influences other than feeble-mindedness affect juvenile 
delinquency. A large number of selective influences are at work which 
bring it about that a larger number of feeble-minded than normals 
are sent to the institution for juvenile delinquents. 

A perfect causal relation, however, between feeble-mindedness 
and delinquency has never been satisfactorily established. The mere 
fact that feeble-mindedness has, in itself, been considered a sufficient 
explanation of the delinquency has delayed efforts to find other factors 
or to eliminate them. 

The studies of intelligence in relation to criminality have been 
seriously hampered by the lack of adequate standards of average 
intelligence for the unselected population and by certain logical errors 
in the interpretation of data. Very many of the studies showing a 
relationship between feeble-mindedness and criminality are vitiated 
by an inadequate criterion of feeble-mindedness. Too frequently the 
only standard used has been a mental age, and too frequently the 
mental ages themselves have been inaccurately determined. Similarly, 
not enough attention has been paid to the selective influences involved. 
The factors of nationality, race, color, environment and the like, have 
been left out of consideration in relation to their influence upon 
intellectual composition of the group. 

As a result of applying psychological methods to the study of 
criminals in New Jersey several new points of view in criminal 
psychology have been emphasized. The first of these is, that there are 
marked psychological differences between juvenile delinquents and adult 
criminals. Second, there are marked sex differences to be considered. 
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Third, the sources from which criminals are drawn are fundamentally 
important. Concerning the first of these propositions, we have come 
to the rather radical conclusion that the adult prisoner in this State is 
of average normal intelligence when compared with such standards as 
were obtained as a result of psychological examining in the army. To 
be sure, the median intelligence of prisoners is slightly inferior to the 
median intelligence of army recruits, but this is because among the 
prisoners certain factors of selection are at work which make the two 
groups somewhat incomparable. It is only after allowance has been 
made for nationality, color and occupational selection that the prisoner 
is seen to have approximately the same intelligence as the soldier. 

On the contrary, we find, in our State home for juvenile delin- 
quent boys, that feeble-mindedness is very prevalent. Approximately 
one-third of the juvenile delinquent boys can be classed as mentally 
defective. Another third is easily of subnormal intelligence. The 
last third, while not approaching the extreme of brightness in the 
normal population, may be said to be not subnormal. Only a very 
small percentage of New Jersey’s juvenile delinquent boys are above 
the ordinary limits of average normal intelligence. When these juve- 
nile delinquents are compared with public school boys of their own 
ages, it is found that, as a group, the delinquents are three years 
retarded. Stating the matter somewhat different, we may say that 
only five per cent. of juvenile delinquent boys reach the median intelli- 
gence of public school boys. That is to say, only one juvenile 
delinquent in ten in this State has more than median intelligence. 

In the case of the adult criminals, obviously we must seek for some 
other psychological factor than intelligence, if we are to build up a 
psychological basis for criminality. 

The facts in this regard point to striking differences in the sources 
from which the different classes of criminals are drawn. It is a strik- 
ing fact at the New Jersey State Prison that the crimes against the 
person, such as murder and assault, are committed principally by 
negroes and foreign born, while among whites the characteristic crimes 
are crimes against property, such as breaking, entering, larceny and 
crimes against ordinary civil laws. This fact of the relation of nation- 
ality to crime must be considered when one attempts to study the 
relation of intelligence to crime. Several investigators have shown 
that crimes against the person are committed by men of inferior intelli- 
gence, while crimes against property are committed by men of rela- 
tively superior intelligence. As a matter of fact, our results show 
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that the inferior intelligence which is associated with crimes of vio- 
lence is an indirect result of the inferior intelligence of the foreign 
born and colored, who characteristically commit these crimes. Simi- 
larly, the relatively superior intelligence of those who commit crimes 
against property is due to the fact that these men are native whites. 
The same general condition is found when one makes an analytical 
study of recidivism. Again, our results at the New Jersey State 
Prison have showed that recidivism among these adult criminals is not 
closely related to intelligence. The characteristic repeating offender in 
the New Jersey State Prison is a native white of somewhat superior 
intelligence. 

It is obvious that we must seek for some other mental factors 
than intelligence to account for the crimes of adults. The most promis- 
ing place of investigation to determine this relationship is in the fields 
of emotional or temperamental constitution. A defect of personality 
may or may not be associated with inferior intelligence. Ordinarily a 
person of inferior intelligence also has an inferior personality. This 
is possibly the reason why criminals, as a general rule, are of some- 
what inferior intelligence. A crime is not necessarily a direct result 
of subnormal intelligence, but an indirect result of the inferior personal 
makeup of the intellectually subnormal. This argument is well sus- 
tained by the careful studies of individual delinquents made by Healy. 

Similarly, among girls and women, the principal psychological 
factor appears to be emotional instability. The typical female offender 
has a borderline psychopathic constitution. She is emotionally flighty, 
feebly inhibited, and exercises very little reasoning or critical judg- 
ment. Here again the crimes tend to be of an impulsive nature and 
recidivism is not so much a result of inferior intelligence as it is 
constitutional defect of character. Mental conflicts and inadequate 
adaptation are important causes. 

This brings us logically to a consideration of the purposes of and 
aims of confinement of criminals. Why is a man sentenced to prison 
when he has been convicted of a crime? In general, there are three 
reasons: (1) Retribution; (2) protection; and (3) reformation. These 
three factors are the principal considerations which have lead to 
reforms in prison management. 

In the older days the only apparent purpose of incarceration was 
to mete out punishment. In the second stage the theory was advanced 
that men are criminals because of constitutional malady; that they 
were normally insane, even incurably so, and, consequently, society must 
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protect itself from them by segregating them from the community. 
This second stage led naturally to a third one of reformation and 
treatment. 

Modern reformers advanced the argument that a man is a crimi- 
nal because of economic and educational deficiencies. According to 
this school of criminologists, the principal cure of criminality lies in 
the field of education. This education is presumed to be scholastic, 
vocational and moral. The criminal is supposed to have committed his 
crime because he was unable to support himself comfortably in his 
community, or because he was ignorant or was lacking in information, 
which would have prevented him from getting into trouble. By moral 
education, this school of reformers have meant, principally, religious 
morality. No serious attempt has been made at character reformation 
in the psychological or psychiatric sense. 

We are now, however, at a fourth stage in the treatment of 
criminals, and the offender is now looked upon as a sick man or as one 
who is constitutionally defective. It is the field now for the physician, 
the psychiatrist and the psychologist rather than one for the teacher, 
the minister and the trade instructor. 

This modern or biological theory of crime may then be expressed 
somewhat as follows: The criminal is a victim of imperfect physical 
or anatomical constitution, which is related to defective mental makeup. 
Economical or environmental circumstances suddenly put this man 
into a situation where the man finds himself unable to react adequately. 
He responds with his most natural reaction, which may or may not be 
anti-social. Such an individual reacts inadequately to very many 
situations throughout his lifetime, but it is only when this reaction is 
of such a nature that it brings him into conflict with the law that he 
becomes a criminal. The treatment, therefore, calls for the combined 
efforts of physician, psychologist, and teacher. The man must be 
made physically well. His mental complexes and defects of character 
must be straightened out and he must be given the practical tools 
which are necessary for successful economic adaptation. 

To sum up, then, we have seen that theories of punishment have 
changed radically within the last century; likewise theories of the 
causative factors involved in the individual criminal have also changed. 
Lombroso still seems to be correct, if not taken too literally. His 
principal causative factors now seem to be indirect associates of more 
significant factors. From a psychological point of view, a man may 
be a criminal because of physical constitutional inferiority, because of 
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mental deficiency or because of personality defects. Men with these 
abnormalities are potential criminals. Under a good environment and 
with favorable economic conditions, they may not become actual 
criminals, but with an unfavorable environment they are unable to 
react favorably to the demands of the situation in which they find 
themselves. 


Abstracts From Current Literature 


Heredity of Constitutional Mental Disorders, By Charles B. Dav- 
enport. Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 17. No. 9, Sept. 1920 
Mental disorders are the resultant, not of abnormal experiences, 

but of the reaction of a disordered mechanism toward its experience. 

Studies of heredity of the feeble-minded tend to show that there is 

a single mendelian factor absent in the case of the ordinary type of 

feeble-minded. Thus, if there is an hereditary defect in germ plasm 

it may persist for many generations. 

Mongolian imbecility, amaurotic family idiocy, the epilepsies and 
dementia praecox also follow the laws of inheritance as simple reces- 
sive mendelian traits. On the other hand, temperament, which is con- 
cerned with self-control, and inhibition of instincts, does not skip a 
generation in its manifestations and may therefore be regarded as a 
dominant trait. 

Since crime depends upon social factors rather than mental ones 
there is no necessary association between crime and heredity; but 
inheritance of criminality will depend upon other traits such as feeble- 
midedness, epilepsy and temperamental disorders which lie at the basis 
of criminal behavior. 





Special Disabilities That Contribute to Retardation in School 
Status, By Leta S. Hollingsworth. Ungraded. December 1919 

The intensive study of retarded school children has presented 
a new problem,—that of the child of good general ability who is 
retarded because of disability to use one of the fundamental tools 
of knowledge, such as reading, spelling, writing, or arithmetic. These 
children have hitherto been unrecognized from the ordinary feeble- 
minded, because the means of differentiating them had not been 
devised; but now that some headway has been made in this respect, 
fewer children need be lost to education for want of adequate analysis 
of their difficulties. 
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New Jersey’s New Institutions 


It will be of interest to our readers to know that the State of 
New Jersey has another insitution for its mental defectives. 

For a number of years the Trustees of the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
have maintained an Agricultural College at Woodbine, New Jersey, 
about sixty miles south of Philadelphia, on the West Jersey Railway. 
For several reasons it was thought best to discontinue this as an 
agricultural school and for the past three years it has lain idle. 

Knowing the need for another institution in the State, the Trustees 
of the de Hirsch Fund have generously given this institution to the 
State, provided it be used for the care of the wards of the State. It is 
given freely, without cost of any kind, and when the Appropriations 
Committee of this year’s Legislature visited it a few weeks ago they 
were pleasantly surprised to find how complete the plant is. 

The Legislature has made an appropriation to make such altera- 
tions as are necessary. A reconstruction committee consisting of the 
heads of The Soldiers Home, The State Institution for Women and 
The Training School has been appointed to do this, and it is expected 
that within sixty days the first children may be admitted. 

There is a large brick building, formerly used as a school-house, 
which can be made over into an admirable dormitory, a large frame 
building that will do for offices and employees’ quarters, a power house, 
an ice plant and storage building, a dining room and kitchen building, 
which will make excellent hospital quarters, and a residence for the 
superintendent. There are also several smaller buildings. Besides 
these are up to date farm buildings for horses, cattle, hogs and poultry. 
There are about ninety acres of land in the tract. 

It is proposed to make this a colony for male idiots and imbeciles, 
the State never having had provision for this class. Should the State’s 
new building programme covering a period of ten years go through 
(and every thoughtful citizen who really knows the need hopes it will), 
New Jersey will soon be in the forefront in the care of its mentally 
deficient. 





Our criterion of many of these border-line cases should be the 
man’s usefulness and ability to occupy a place in the community 
which has the tendency to be constructive rather than destructive. 
—A. Thorn. 
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On Institution Management 
By E. R. Johnstone 


An Institution Association 


DEAR ROBINSON: 

You want to know what it means to be a member of the Associa- 
tion of The Training School. One member says: “I have the privilege 
of paying five dollars a year, knowing that it will bring greater happi- 
ness to a child, and it is a cheap investment.” As I looked today over 
the list of those who gave at the founding of the institution thirty-two 
years ago and then at those who appear in the last report, I found nine 
of the original names still appearing. 

If your institution—even though it be a State institution—does 
not have an association, I advise the formation of such a body. Busy 
with the affairs of administration you, as superintendent, are inclined 
to forget the great number of people who are really interested in what 
your institution is doing. The members of your Board of Directors 
are probably busy men who find it almost sufficient to give the time 
necessary for board and committee meetings, and when something is 
needed or something goes wrong you need a large group who really 
have a personal interest in the affairs of the institution, and who, 
through many friendly visits, have caught the spirit of your work and 
know of the care of the children. 

All institutions that use the money of the citizens of a Common- 
wealth, whether they get it by taxation or by gifts, are public property. 
As they need the financial support of the public, they also need its 
moral support. An association of people who know the institution, 
who visit it, who are interested in its welfare and who will show this 
interest in a friendly manner may well become as valuable an asset to 
it as the alumni to its college. These friends form the solid back- 
ground of the institution. They are the representative citizens who 
carry back from their visits intimate knowledge of those things for 
which the institution stands. 

Our first association was formed in 1888. It numbered nearly 
one hundred, and every one was a giver, not only of his money but 
also of his time and interest. The association meets annually and 
elects the members of the Board of Trustees and of the Board of 
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Lady Visitors. During the year they are kept in touch with the School 
through the annual report, the monthly BULLETIN and the various pub- 
lications of the institution. But best and most important of all, they 
themselves keep in touch by their visits. This has been all the more 
noticeable since the advent of the automobile, for whenever they have 
friends visiting them, one of the “points of interest” to be seen is the 
institution—their institution. 


This School started here at Vineland with one building and forty 
acres of ground. Today it has fifteen residence cottages, a hospital, 
and a laboratory for scientific research, a school building, an assembly 
hall, a power plant and a laundry and a store building, together with 
shops, greenhouses and a number of small buildings. There are now 
two hundred and fifty acres of land. Besides this is the colony at 
Menantico with eight hundred acres and five large buildings. The 
State colony near New Lisbon was organized, put on its feet, and 
then given to the State of New Jersey. All of this has been done by 
the members of the Association, under the guidance of the Board of 
Trustees. Can any institution afford to get along without the stimula- 
tion that such a body of people can give? 


In the trying, early days there was a question as to whether or 
not the State should be asked to take over the institution, for the 
State Constitution says: “No donation of land or appropriations of 
money shall be made by the State to any society, association or cor- 
poration whatever.” It was hard to continue to raise money for new 
buildings and additional land. But the Association felt that it was 
not advisable to bring the institution under State control. In view of 
the fact that our pupils now come not only from every county in New 
Jersey, but also from thirty-four different States and countries, and 
our Association members from thirty-three States and countries, this 
was a wise decision, for our work covers a field much wider than that 
of a single State. 


The broad diversity of interests of the various members of the 
Association, focused upon the central thought of mental deficiency, 
constantly brings questions concerning its cause, treatment and con- 
sequences, and the effect upon business, education and morals. The 
result may readily be seen. The institution with such a background 
could not, if it would, confine itself to the mere housing, treatment, 
care and training of the limited number that could be sheltered within 
its walls, 
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Applications for admission have always been far in excess of our 
capacity to receive, and very early in our history we urged greater 
provision for the mentally defective by the State. The first move was 
to aid in the establishment of a State Institution for Feeble-minded 
Women, then followed the Village for Epileptics, and finally the State 
Colony for Feeble-minded Males. Carrying out our belief that proper 
care will be given if the people themselves understand, came the New 
Jersey laws requiring medical and psychological inspection of public 
school children, the compulsory establishment of special classes, the 
power of retention of State cases in the institution and the prohibition 
of the marriage of the feeble-minded. A State Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-minded was formed, which later grew into a 
national committee. The members of the Association as a body stood 
back of all these movements. 

When the number in this institution approached four hundred it 
was decided that this number would be set as the limit of those to be 
cared for, to the end that the energies of the staff should not be 
entirely absorbed in the mere problem of custody. So, within the 
institution, special lines of work were carried on. A Summer School 
for public school teachers, covering a period of six weeks during each 
year has been going on since 1903. A few years later a Research 
Laboratory was started, and it was here in the early period of the 
war that the committee of the American Psychological Association met 
and, after a six weeks’ conference, devised the tests that were used 
in the psychological examination of the American Army. 

Farming experiments of many kinds were carried on, in con- 
junction with the State and National Departments of Agriculture, and 
for many years we have had a peach orchard and a grape vineyard 
managed under their direction. The International Egg Laying Con- 
test is also on our grounds. 

It may thus be readily seen what an inspiration such an asso- 
ciation can be to an institution. But perhaps more than all of this 
is the fact that each of these Association members touches a number 
of other people and brings to their attention the needs of those whose 
minds have not developed normally. More and more this class is 
being recognized. Knowing their shortcomings, not only the parents 
and other relatives but also teachers, employers and neighbors under- 
stand them better, and, understanding, treat them with greater con- 
sideration and fairness. The courts are appreciating the fact that 
many of the offenders brought before them are mentally deficient and 
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The Training School Builetin 


are demanding an examination that will enable them wisely to place 
these offenders in proper institutions for care and protection, rather 
than in prisons and reformatories where they can neither understand 
the reason for punishment nor respond to efforts for reformation. 

And now, because the members of such an Association represent 
a wide diversity of interests and especially because they are citizens 
of our common country for whose justice and greatness we all strive, 
they feel, from time to time, that they have messages for other think- 
ing men and women. 

You and I know that those who work with the insane and epi- 
leptic; the criminals, juvenile delinquents and truants; the syphilitics, 
prostitutes and other sex offenders; the tramps, paupers and homeless ; 
the drunkards and drug-habitues; the inefficients and ne’er-do-wells 
are constantly finding mental defectiveness in many of those whom 
they would help and save; and are finding that the mental deficients 
or mentally deficient, who are the innocents, greatly complicate their 
problems. Even when they speak of tuberculosis, children’s diseases, 
infant mortality, tenement reform, and the slums, we know that mental 
deficiency plays no small part in these problems. 

Because of the activities of such an Association as we have, and 
you should have, business men and manufacturers are slowly awaken- 
ing to the fact that large numbers of the higher grades are at large in 
society. They undoubtedly increase the number of industrial accidents 
and decrease efficiency in factory, shop and mill. They lower the 
standards of work and raise the cost of supervision, they add to the 
number of unemployed and take toll from the earnings of the worker. 

And so, this association may well ask: “Is it not time for the 
conservation of the normal and efficient individual, by protecting him 
from the burden and menace of the defective who is too often also 
delinquent and dependent ?” 

Your association will ask that all good citizens will think of these 
things, that they show their interest in the mentally deficient, indicate 
it to their physicians, their judges and the school authorities, and 
especially that they get others interested. And, whether or not they join 
any association, that they become members of that great body that is 
helping the most helpless of children to find understanding, apprecia- 
tion, consideration and happiness by being on the lookout for them 
and by lending a helping hand whenever possible. 

By all means organize an association (have a nominal fee, because 
that stimulates interest) and you will be delighted with the results. 
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Another State Program 


A comprehensive state program should include: 

First—Developing a procedure for the immediate identification 
of all the feeble-minded in the State. 

Second—Devising ways and means for an efficient state registra- 
tion. 

Third—Elaborating, setting standards and coming to an agree- 
ment regarding the aims and methods of educating these mental defect- 
ives, both in our public schools and in our state institutions. 

Fourth—Organizing, possibly through voluntary committees, an 
adequate supervision, by parole or otherwise, of the feeble-minded in 
the community who will not reproduce their kind and will not become 
involved in social difficulties. 

Fifth—Aiding in the development of a state plan for the com- 
plete handling of the problem through segregation and colonization; 
and 

Sixth—Public education relative to the imperative need of finan- 
cial and moral support in order to limit the drain upon state resources 
occasioned by these unfortunates.—Kohs. 





What a wonderfully pleasant spur encouragement is. It can be 
given by a word, a sign, or a look. What a comfort it is to find your- 
self seated beside some one who has pleasant things to say about 
people and things. When he tells you how well Jones does his work, 
what a fine plan Smith has worked out successfully, what a pleasant 
way Robinson has about him and what a jolly good fellow Brown is, 
you will do well to watch him and take him as a guide, for he will 
lead you to success. 


Suggested Reading 


Nervous Children, Prevention and Management. By Beverly R. Tucker. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1916. 

The Thinking Hand, Practical Education in the Elementary School. By J. 
G. Legge. Macmillan and Company, London, 1914, 

School Training of Defective Children. By Henry H. Goddard. The Train- 
ing School at Vineland. 

Educational Treatment of Defectives. By Alice M. Nash and S. D. Porteus. 
The Training School at Vineland. 

The Backward Child. By Barbara S. Morgan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1914. 

Auxiliary Education. By D. B. Mannel. Translated by Emma Sylvester. 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1909. 
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